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RUNNING BACKWARD. 
Home-Talk by J. Hl. N., Sept. 8, 1867. 

F a man sets his face toward the world, 
and gives himself up to business with 
no other purpose in life than to gain riches 
and power, he has a very simple and easy 
task. All he has to do is to make the most of 
his opportunities, push straight for his object, 
and care for nothing else. On the other hand, 
if a man turns right round with his back to the 
world, and his face towards God, obeying 
thoroughly the injunction to “seek first the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness,” 
and to be “careful for nothing,” that also 
seems to be a simple course of action. A per- 
son taking that position has at any rate but 
one thing to do, and that is to seek to please 
God, caring for nothing else. Here are the 
opposite purposes of mankind, in their simple, 
unmixed form. But we may conceive of an- 
other form in which pure devotion and high 
business activity are combined; and this in- 
troduces a system of motions more complex. 
For a person to set his face toward God, and 
his back towards the world, and at the same 
time attempt to do business in the world for 
God, seeking the fulfillment of his purpose and 
nothing else—that is compound action. It is 
not so simple or easy as either of the other 
courses, because in both of them the man is 
traveling simply in the direction toward which 
his face is set. To set your face one way and 
work the other, is somewhat difficult. It is like 

running backward ; yet it can be done. 


Of all the men I ever saw or heard of, the 
one who could best perform that feat was 
Paul. I wonder at him as I study his writ- 
ings. I admire and almost envy him, because 
I sec that he learned to do what I have de- 
scribed—to keep his face towards God, and 
yet be full of outward activity. There never 
was a man who made such a sensation in the 
world, nor one so busy in all kinds of mighty 
deeds, traveling and working with his hands, 
preaching from house to house, and going 
through all manner of tribulations. Yet all 
this outward work of his was really run- 
ning backward. His face was toward God all 


the time, and never toward his business. This 
is the greatest praise that can be given. !t 


may be said of Paul that he could run back- 
ward faster than other men can run forward. 
There is no reason why any one else may 





not learn to do it too, but it requires peculiar 
skill, and we have no examples of it in these 
modern times. We must learn the art from 
Paul himself. He can teach the secret of 
compound action, of living in the inner and the 
outer world at the same time, and yet keeping 
a thorough unity of purpose, which shall 
make all that is done in the outer, serve the 
purpose of the inner life. The case with most 
persons is, that when they turn their face to- 
ward God and determine that they will have 
nothing else before them but him and the do- 
ing of his will, they are crippled in the direc- 
tion of business, and tempted into what might 
be-called quietism, the spending of all their 
time in contemplation, inward striving and 
prayer. Paul had no such difficulty, but was 
a saint in the midst of business. He probably 
had not a thousandth part of the opportunity 
we have for sitting down and giving himself 
up to the study of internal truth. He studied 
theology in circumstances as distracting as 
ever our travelers found themselves in while 
climbing the Alps and roaming over Europe. 
He subdued everything within him, cast down 
imaginations, and brought “every thought in- 
to captivity,” without losing his external ac- 
tivity. That is a good thing to be able to do; 
and his example shows that it can be done. 


CONVERSION TO A SOFT HEART. 


—— method by which we approach God, 
and become assimilated to him, may be 
illustrated by the process of digestion. We 
take food into our stomachs in a crude and 
perhaps a hard state. Then commences a 
process which reduces it to a pulp. It is only 
when changed to this condition that it is capa- 
ble of being made a part of the body. Just 
so it is needful that we should be softened be- 
fore we can become apart of the body of 
Christ. Tribulation is a part of this digestive 
process. It is a blessed thing that we should 
have enough of it to bring us into a chronic 
state of softness of heart. But we ought to 
look forward, and long for the attainment of a 
condition in which tribulation for this purpose 
will not be necessary. We should desire it 
on the same principle that it is desirable that 
a child should grow into a state in which its 
parents would be saved the trouble of chasti- 
sing it. This disease of hard-heartedness 
which afflicts mankind, must certainly be very 
troublesome to the powers above that have the 
care of us. When some one that I love and 
hope to see saved, has a hard heart, I have a 
distressed feeling, similar to that which is 
caused by a hard indigestible substance in my 
stomach. I feel assured that the angels have 


the same sensations when those they love and 
desire to save, are hard-hearted. We have 
evidence of this in the saying that ‘‘ joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons 
who need no repentance.” Therefore every 
consideration, both of respect for our superiors 
and of regard for our own improvement and 
comfort, requires that we be not hard. hearted 
and indigestible. ‘* To this man will I look, 
even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and trembleth at my word.” 


TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 


IX. 





HE day after the conversation last report- 

ed, a well-nigh fatal accident occurred. 
Mr. Eber’s oldest boy, who is nearly ten years 
old, brought his father’s dinner to him in the 
field. As the work that we were engaged in 
was a novelty to him, he stayed several hours 
working by the side of his father. Becoming at 
length fatigued, he wandered away and chanced 
to meet a couple of our young men, who were 
just going to the river for a bath. He joined 
them and they all went into the water together. 
As the lad was but a novice in swimming, the 
young men showed him a shallow place in the 
water near the shore that was inclosed by a 
boom secured at each end, for the protectidn of 
beginners. They then betook themselves to 
the deeper water giving him no special atten- 
tion, until they heard a sound as of one chok- 
ing. Upon looking up they saw him just out- 
side of the boom, struggling and sinking in the 
water. They both instinctively rushed to the 
rescue, and diving to the bottom succeeded, not 
without some peril from his frantic clutching, in 
pushing him to the shore. I chanced to go 
there for the purpose of bathing, just in time to 
find all three of them in the bath-house, pale 
and trembling with their exertions. Afterwards, 
as I was leading the boy back to his father, he 
said that some of his companions that knew how 
to swim had told him that it was much easier 
to swim in deep than in shallow water, and 
therefore he thought he would try it; and hence 
the accident. 


Two days afterward when I went out to work 
by the side of Mr. Eber, I found him in an un- 
commonly joyful state of mind. “ What is the 
good news this time?” said I. 


Eber.—The best kind of news: my wife 
has come over to my side on the subject of re- 
ligion. She has confessed Christ in her a sa- 
vior from sin, and we are now a united family. 
| Myself—Well, you have my _ hearty con- 
| gratulations. Tow did it come about ? 

E.—You see she has of late had access to 
the publications of the Community, and has 
read them at my request; and I judge that 
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she has for some time been intellectually con- 
vinced of the truth of the principal doctrines 
therein advocated. She also noticed the change 
that was going on in me, and seemed to have 
no special objection to it until it became clear 
to her, that my religion was leading me to de- 
sire to become a Community man. That 
aroused her opposition. She said a great many 
hard things about the Community and about a 
religion that breaks up families. On different 
occasions I argued the case with her and en- 
deavored to show that true religion tended only 
to enlarge the family circle—that the children 
of God would ultimately belong to one great 
brotherhood. I tried to show her that our little 
family would soon have to be broken up inevit- 
ably ; that our children would leave us, and that 
death would finish the business in the natural 
course of things; #1 I represented to her, that 
the sooner we could find and join God’s great 
eternal family, the hetter it would be for us. She 
did not seem to acce pt of these ideas, and con- 
tinued her opposition until that affair of the 
boy’s peril from drowning. That appeared to 
break her down entirely. She was conscience- 
smitten for the hard things that she had said 
against people who had saved her son’s life. 
Moreover the occurrence gave her a vivid sense 
of the frail tenure that holds her family together. 
All the claims of Christ, as she had under- 
stood them from her reading, came back to her 
with renewed force. She gave up her opposi- 
tion, confessed her union with Christ and with 
me, and expressed her readiness to go with me 
wherever the providence of God should point 
the way. 

M.—Ah yes! That is the way that God 
works. He brings good outof evil; and to 
those who trust him he gives more than they ask 
or think. 

In conclusion I would say, for the benefit of 
those who may have the curiosity to know 
something further respecting Mr. Eber and his 
family, that he has not yet joined the Commu- 
nity, in the sense of making any change in our 
business relations. He is still a hired man, 
and yet in a spiritual and real sense, he has 
come near to us in such a way, that it would be 
impossible for us to deny that he is one of our 
number. Moving into the Community with 
his family, would be merely the final consumma- 
tion of a work that has already been done. If 
the simple story of his approach to the Com- 
munity fairly illustrates the truth that the road 
is somewhat strait (i.e. difficult) and narrow, 
and yet not impossible to travel, my purpose 
in writing it will have been accomplished. 

a a & 


THE GRAPES AND THE FROST. 


T is some work to cultivate a vineyard, is it 
not? To set out the vines, to trellis them 
and cherish them year after year till the “ten- 
der grapes” appear? Then every winter to lay 
them down and cover them, and every spring to 
uncover them, and raise them up, and tie them 
with flaxen wisps till their tendrils learn to cling 
again? To keep down.the leaves is another 
care. Your vine-dresser must pass and re-pass 
the length of his trellises with patient recur- 
rence till the middle of summer. After that 
time he may watch the growing clusters till the 
orbs attain their size, and the green begins to 
turn, and finally the bloom on the purple is 





perfect. Delightful climax! But suppose it 
takes a mellow week in October tw arrive at this 
consummation, and suppose on the twenty- 
eighth of September comes a meteorologicai 
change inscrutable as death, and night shuts 
over with sparkling stars, silent, unanswering, 
to work the miracle of a frost. The morning 
reveals its work. Your grapes were not nipped 
in the bud, but mure aggravating by far, they 
are blighted in the fullness of their promise. 
You look up into the sky of providence with 
wondering complaint. You begin to think hard. 
All your patient labor so despised—every thing 
lost by the trick of a night. 


Well, no matter, it never will do to quarrel 
with Providence—you are bound to be thank- 
ful; and consider now this, the better to be 
reasonable: Your nice grape is more or less of 
an exotic; it requires a longer season than this. 
But God made the climate here before you: 
planted your grape, and if the two don’t agree, 
who is to be blamed? From time immemorial 
the Reverend Frost has had his freedom to vis- 
it this latitude any time after the twentieth of 
September, and shall he wait for your paltry 
vineyard? It would be fine if we could warn 
him that our grapes are not ripe; but he has 
his own state reasons, high up above our little 
patch-work, for setting his own time, and we 
cannot expect to interfere. If we plant a tender 
grape, let us be thankful when the frost is pro- 
pitious ; and when it is not, letussay, Very well, 
we have no right to complain. H. 


THE EX-LUNATIC. 
A STORY OF COMMUNITY LIFE, BY H. B. 


N the last chapter of my “Story of A Luna- 

tic,” I promised to give a more full account 
of my cure in connection with my experience in 
Community life. In so doing, it may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of a connected narrative, to 
refer again to the ever memorable interview at 
my brother’s, where I submitted to Mr. Noyes 
and became subject to his teachings. My soul 
was then delivered from the devil’s snare. My 
feelings at that time were not of exultation or 
ecstasy, but of tranquillity, of peace and quiet- 
ness. I had suffered from the buffetings of 
Satan for a long time, and my physical system 
was pretty well exhausted. Now, the tempest 
was over. The waves had ceased, and a calm en- 
sued. I had entered into the haven of rest. No 
more desire had I to rove about the country ; 
no more sleepless nights nor restless anxiety 
about property interests ; but my peace was like 
ariver. It is nearly 20 years that I have lived 
in this state, and (what seems remarkable) 
I have not lost a night’s sleep during the 
whole time, and have not been tempted in the 
least to any of my former spells of insanity. I 
have dreamed of being in these turns, and also 
of using tobacco, but these imaginings have 
always proved contrary to the fact. On wak- 
ing in the morning I have found myself all 
right. 

Immediately after my cure I had almost the 
whole care of my mother during her last sick- 
ness, watching with her night and day. For a 
number of weeks I did not take off my clothes, 
as I was her only watcher. It was a great con- 


solation to her to have me well and with her dur- 
ing her last sickness, 


After her death I joitied 





the little family of believers who had collected 
at the old Indian saw-mill. At first, the com- 
pany were obliged to occupy separate houses, 
Two families lived in the log-house bought of 
Mr. Crane. Two or three more lived in the 
Burt house, and two or three more in a tempo- 
rary shanty back of the old saw-mill. Adopt- 
ing the Pentecostal principle, none of these peo- 
ple “ said that aught of the things he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.” 
It was here that I began to drink in the doc- 
trines of Communism, which had such a healing 
effect upon my mind and perfected the cure that 
had been begun in me. The doctrine of salva- 
lion from sin, or which is the same thing, salva- 
tion from selfishness, was just what I needed. 
My last turn of derangement had been brought 
on by having my property wrested from me in 
a way that I deemed unjust, which so affected 
me that my friends thought me hopelessly in- 
sane. But here was a remedy. My brother 
being a member of the band, the property which 
had been put into his hands was now the Lord’s. 
It was common stock. I had no more trouble 
nor anxiety about it. This great bugbear of 
selfishness that had haunted me all my life be- 
fore, was now got rid of. And this, let me say, 
was the very nub of the cure. This was the cul- 
minating point, when the great cause of all my 
insanity was removed. My soul was anchored 
sure and steadfast. I wish I could proclaim it 
to the superintendents of all the Lunatic Asy- 
lums in this country and the whole world, that 
here was a case that they all could not have 
cured. They take patients into their hospitals, 
put them through a course of mental discipline 
and medical treatment, and train them to regu- 
lar habits, until some of them appear to be well, 
and then they are turned over to their friends as 
cured; but the hospital managers do not war- 
rant them ; they cannot give a guarantee. The 
ex-lunatics go out into a selfish world and min- 
gle with it, engage in business, and perhaps in a 
few months are returned to the hospital by 
their friends in a worse state than the first, and 
in many cases incurable. Now, in view of the 
alarming increase of insanity, what is to be 
done? Is not this subject worthy of being 
looked into and carefully studied? Abolish 
selfishness and establish Communities on Pente- 
costal principles at all the lunatic hospitals, and 
you may then hope for a reform. 


A Wortny Exampie.—The proprietor of a 
large horticultural establishment in one of our 
cities employs some thirty girls in his office and 
packing rooms, besides other hands. They are 
allowed the same wages that are paid to the men 
for the same character and quality of work. 
The owner finds great pleasure in thus giving 
profitable and healthful employment to so many 
young women, and in not robbing them of half 
their earnings because it is the fashion to treat 
girls in that way. Some of them have been 
with him since they were children, and they all 
look to him as a friend and counselor, and al- 
most as a father. He watches their interests, 
temporal and spiritual, o¢casionally inviting all 
to his house to spend the evening, and sometimes 
giving them a sail on the water. They are 
pledged not to marry without his consent, and 
he is pledged to furnish each with a nice wedding 
outfit. In speaking on this subject, he said to 
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us—“ This is my hobby—my weak spot—and 
I think you have a soft spot of the same kind.” 


WHAT A FRENCHMAN SAYS OF US. 

[Messrs. Noyes and Jos.yn, while in Paris, attended 
an evening session of the Fourierists of that city, and 
were freely questioned concerning the Oneida Com- 
munity, its principles and practices. In alate number 
of La Science Sociale, the organ of these Parisian social- 
ists, one of their number gives the following very 
fair notice of the Community, which we translate 
for the benefit of our readers: } 

HE universal Exposition, as every one 

knows, does not give satisfaction to ma- 
terial interests merely; moral interests have 
also their part. Socialism will have the bene- 
fit of this coming together of men of all na- 
tions; and private conversations, in the ab- 
sence of public assemblies, will very much ex- 
tend the acquaintance of these men with each 
other. 

Some days since there might have been seen 
in Paris two young men from the American 
Community of Oneida. They gave some cu- 
rious information in regard to their Association, 
which has at times attracted the attention of 
European publicists, and which is still in a suc- 
cesstul course of development. 

It was founded in 1847 by John Humphrey 
Noyes, a descendant of an English puritan. Its 
members, to the number of about three hun- 
dred, form one large family in which everything 
is held in common. Every personal interest, 
every egotistical thought, even in the sentiments 
and affections, are rigorously banished. Every 
union is preceded by a long acquaintance and 
& mutual study of characters. Every evening 
they have gatherings in which they freely discuss 
questions of moral and practical interest. They 
criticise publicly those who are in fault. Criti- 
cism is an established system with them and a 
means of improvement. The affections must 
be controlled and guided; and love, watched 
over by the fathers and mothers, is, like every 
other act, submitted to the free criticism of the 
society. A child remains with its mother dur- 
ing the period of nursing; but as soon as it has 
been weaned it passes into a part of the estab- 
lishment where all the children of the Commu- 
nity are collected, under the charge of those 
men and women who are the best adapted to 
exercise the cares which infancy requires. They 
teach the children to read, write, &c. 

The Community, the members of which were 
poor at the outset, possess now an extensive es- 
tate in full culture, and large buildings. They 
are engaged in many industries, such as a saw- 
mill, the manufacture of traveling-bags, in 
which they employ thirty persons directed by 
a woman, and which produces annually thirty- 
five thousand dollars worth of goods; the man- 
ufacture of sewing-silk; steel traps; foundry 
articles; and preserved fruit. Of the last, 
they produce twenty thousand dollars worth per 
year. The businesses of the Community are 
directed by the chiefs of the several industries, 
united in a committee which any one can join 
if he chooses, and whose decisions are submitted 
the next day in the evening meeting for the ap- 
proval of the family. In the spring the com- 
mittee arranges the plan of operations for the 
year, and each member intimates by writing 
what employment he chooses for the ensuing 
Season. A permanent committee of two or 





three persons oversees the work and distributes 
the laborers. The women keep the accounts, 
superintend the preserving of the fruit, &c. 
They do not engage in the heavy work of the 
household. The founder has been himself, by 
his own choice, a farmer, gardener, mason, print- 
er, blacksmith, editor, steward, tinker, &c. 
Every decision is taken by a unanimous vote, 
either of the assembly or of the committee ; if 
there is not an entire agreement, the question 
is laid aside until there is a full accord. 

The Community employs eighty workmen ; 
it has a library, and publishes a journal for the 
exclusive use of its members. 

Persons are admitted to membership of the 
Society at Oneida, only when they are entirely 
devoted to the ideas which it represents, and 
willing to contribute all their property. Those 
who wish to withdraw take away whatever 
they brought; if the seceder brought nothing, 
he is furnished with an outfit of clothing and a 
sum not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

The colonists of Oneida designate themselves 
by the name of Christian Perfectionists ( aspi- 
rants after the Christian faith). They are firmly 
attached to the Bible and to the gospels, and 
believe in the approaching union of the earthly 
and celestial churches in the kingdom of God. 

This curious Society is not, like that of the 
Mormons, situated far from the centers of civil- 
ization ; it is located in the county of Madison, 
State of New York. Many American publi- 
cations contain numerous details of its situation, 
and we have seen two beautiful photographs, 
one of which represents the principal dwelling, 
and the other, the women of the Community 
engaged in needle-work in the park under the 
shadow of large trees. 


CASH VERSUS CREDIT. 


[We cut the following article from the Advance, a 
new religious weekly lately started at Chicago. It 
is very much to the credit of a new journal that it 
begins its career by the enunciation of such whole- 
some, practical truths. Ifthe religious doctrines of 
the Advance prove as sound as its financial, we wish 
it unlimited success.—Ed. Cir.] 

HE first rebel gun fired at Fort Sumter ex- 

ploded the credit system that up to that 
date marked nearly all the mercantile transac- 
tions of this country, and in so doing conferred 
an unintended blessing upon the land, for which 
we can never be too thankful. Whatever may 
be the advantage of credit in general, or its ne- 
cessity in exceptional cases, its adoption as a 
rule in the exchange of merchandise is a snare 
and a delusion to all concerned. + It stimulates 
the consumer to buy more than he needs or 
can pay for, and either ruins the merchant or 
forces him to obtain a double profit from every 
buyer who pays promptly. Worse than all 
this, after tempting every man in the commu- 
nity to get in debt it sets up all who do so in 
a row, like so many bricks on end, so depend- 
ent upon each other that the fall of one, wheth- 
er by fraud or misfortune, often results in the 





downfall of all, and sends financial ruin or a} 
riot through all the channels of commerce, till 
it involves in disaster the whole civilized world. | 


chants were selling on three, six and nine 
months, and some even on one and two years’ 
time. When that came, values fluctuated so 
much that it became absolutely necessary to 
buy and sell merchandise strictly for cash, If 
not cash accompanying the orders, then in five, 
ten, fifteen, or at most thirty days. This rev- 
olutionized trade. Merchants in the interior, 
instead of visiting the seaboard twice a year 
and buying stock enough to last them six 
months, were compelled to buy a little at a 
time and often, and so sought the nearest whole- 
sale marts. Under this influence the jobbing 
trade of such cities as Chicago sprang from its 
cradle into the proportions of metropolitan 
manhood. When, as the rebellion began to 
wane, and the war was brought to a successful 
close, gold fell from 275 to 130, there was no 
panic, because the cash system had kept almost 
everybody out of debt. The merchant’s goods 
shrank in value, but as they were paid for, he 
could not fail. Asa falling market came with 
assured peace, dullness in trade ensued. Just 
at this point some of the wisest financiers feared 
that business men would lapse again into the 
old credit system ; that for the sake of making 
sales the overstocked jobber would sell on time 
where he could not get cash; and this, in some 
instances, has been done, but with resu!ts that 
do not encourage repetition. 

Last fall, nearly a year ago, a wholesale house 
in Chicago began te be importuned by some of 
its customers for time. “ We sell only for 
cash,” was the reply. “But we are offered 
four months’ credit at the East,” they clamored. 
The answer was: “If four months’ credit is 
desirable to you, then you must buy there.” 
They did buy there, and we happen to know 
that from some of them the East has not had 
its pay yet. This illustrates how much safer 
the cash system is than the credit. 

The buyer, with cash in hand, knows that he 
can buy cheaper where the cash system is rigid 
ly adhered to. The merchant or city that ad- 
heres to cash, gets the cream of the trade—the 
cash customers—while those without money, 
the doubtful payers, go where they can get 
credit regardless of price. It is easy to see 
that cash is safer than credit to all concerned. 

But it is also more profitable. Two mer. 
chants set out with $100,000 each, and with 
equal advantages. One sells on time at a profit 
of fifty per cent., and turns over his capital once 
a year. The other sells for cash at a profit of 
ten per cent., and turns over his capital once a 
month. Which makes the most money? 
Manifestly the cash seller, while his customers 
are equally benefited. 

Our anxiety that business men should adhere 
strictly to cash as the safest and best for all, has 
led us to inquire into the customs of different 
cities. The result is, that we are satisfied that 
Chicago sticks more closely to cash than any of 
its competitors for the trade of the Northwest, 
and that her motto, “small profits, quick re. 
turns, and no risk,” is the secret of the zrowing 
strength and power of her jobbers. The day 
for large profits and long credits is past. The 
sooner the old togies of both Europe and Amer- 


Every man who has studied the numerous re-|ica wake up to this fact, the better for them. 


vulsions that have swept over Europe and | 


: ar al 
America, knows that credit is as much the food 


of panic as filth is of cholera. 
Before the rebellion, manufacturers and mer- 


As a national journal it is no part of our busi- 
ness to blow Chicago's trumpet. She has. the 
reputation of having both the brass and the 
strength of lungs necessary to do this for her- 
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self. But being a national journal we can 
afford to say to New York, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, ete.—if you wish to get any part of the 
trade that now comes to Chicago, you must 
throw overboard the credit system, neck and 
heels. Your solid accumulations of capital, 
your enterprise in endeavoring to tap her trade 
in various ways, are all very well, but if you 
build a Chinese wall around Chicago you can- 
not keep trade from going there sv long as she 
undersells you; and that she can do just as long 
as she sticks to cash and you dabble in credit. 





FINANCIAL EXPERIENCES OF THE O. C. 


As a sequel to the above, the managers of the 
O. C. ask leave to “ tell their experience,” partly for 
general benefit, and partly by way of explanation to 
some old friends at Oneida who seem to be dispieased 
with them for declining to invest in the Midland Rail- 
road. 

We have heretofore followed, more or less, the 
fashion of doing business on credit; that is, if our 
inventory on the first of January showed a fair bal- 
ance, we have been contented to go on and get in 
debt to stock our factories through the spring and 
summer, and to build and make improvements on 
our domain, in anticipation of a large income in the 
full. But the large income sometimes fails, and is 
always uncertain ; and even when it comes, we have 
always been cruelly pinched once or twice before it 
came. During the very summer just passed, though 
we never had a better demand for traps, our finan- 
ces have been very perplexing. With a pay-roll of 
hired labor calling for over six hundred dollars a 
week in cash, and with bills payable sometimes large- 
ly exceeding bills receivable, it may be imagined that 
our lady-accountants had any thing but an easy or 
serene time during the dog-days. There wasashort 
period in August, when it seemed impossible that we 
should meet our engagements. In the conviction 
that came upon us during that period, we made what 
might be called a solemn vow, that we would lay 
our course for doing business on the principle of Pre- 
payment; and for that purpose that we will stop all 
outlay, except what is absolutely necessary, till we 
have, at the taking of our yearly inventory, not only 
a fair winter balance, but funds enough in hand or 
available, to stock our fuctories for the season ensu* 
ing. 

It was just after this conversion and vow of im- 
provement, that the Midland Railroad project was 
presented to us. We had no intention of giving 
offense to our neighbors at Oneida; but we did not 
think the outlay they asked of us was absolutely 
necessary ; and we declined it just as we postponed 
erecting buildings for our own needful accommoda- 
tions, because we thought our duty to ourselves and 
to the public required that we should first of all take 
care to pay our debts. 


IN A HURRY FOR MORE. 


rP\UE New York Times of Oct. 3d, thus refers to 
+ Horace Burt’s cure from insanity, an account of 
which we lately published under the title, “ Story of 
a Lunatic :” 


“ Horace Burt, who was a lunatic twenty-four years 
of his life, and who describes the condition from 
which he was rescued as one of “ hopeless insanity, 
willful, headstrong, roving from place to place likea 
ship without a rudder, driven by the tempestuous 
waves of disquietude and excited passion,” has pub- 
lished a curious account of the agency by which his 
cure has been effected. The work was done by Mr. 
Noyes, the head of the Oneida Communists, who 
visited him, remonstrated with him, told him he 
was in the snare of the devil, and finally, says the 
lunatic, “I was convicted of insanity by his reason- 
ings.” He has now, according to his own account, 
been ssed of his wits nearly as long as he was 
without them, and has no isftention of letting him- 
self fall into Satan’s snares again. His narrative 
finds confirmation in a statement of Mr. Noyes, who 
wrought the change upon him, and who tells how 
he attacked the man’s insanity, convinced him by 
the most energetic reasoning that he had been 
snared by the devil, and that he was partly responsi- 
ble for his condition, until finally he broke down 
into confession and penitence. Mr. Noyes holds 





that insanity, in at least some of its most terrible 
forms, can be cured instantaneously ; that it yields 
to the appliances of spiritual therapeutics, and in 
calling the attention of the humane to this idea he 
asks: ‘“ Who knows but that this principle, when 
it is recognized and studied by the religious and sci- 
entific world as it should be, will assume the form of 
revivals, and empty the Lunatic Asylums?” We 
are sure that some of our Lunatic Asylums would 
be pleased to furnish Mr. Noyes with cases upon 
which he might soon demonstrate his theory to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Is he willing to try? 
REPLY BY J. Hi. N. 

In order that the conditionsin the experiments pro- 
posed by the Times, may be any where near like 
those in the case of Horace Burt, there must be an- 
tecedent confidence on the part of the patients, and 
liberty to teach them several very unfashionable doc- 
trines; such as that wicked spirits are the causes of 
insanity ; that such spirits can be cast out by the 
power of Christ; that the age of miracles is not 
past; and to insure permanent cures, the subjects 
must be taught that Christ is a savior from sin, and 
must have liberty to enter the quiet life of Commu- 
nism, instead of going back to the world that crazed 
them. We doubt whether Lunatic Asylums can be 
found at present, that would expose patients, having 
sense enough to understand religious truth, to such 
“ heretical” influences. 

The editor of the Zimes must know that in war, 
whether carnal or spiritual, very much depends on 
prestige. (See Mark 6: 5.) Perhaps we shall have to 
wait till our prestige is grown, before it will be safe to 
attempt such enterprises as he sets before us. We 
shall be happy to try the experiment of preaching 
Christ as a whole Savior among the insane, when the 
proper conditions are possible, and inspiration in- 
vites; and shall confidently expect, as we said, that 
the “Spirit of love, and of power, and of a sound 
mind,” will work swift and sweeping revivals, and 
achieve splendid victories, on that field. But proba- 
bly the good Spirit will have to get foothold first 
among those who call themselves sune. It is very 
doubtful whether Horace Burt could have been 
reached effectually, if his brother had not been a fer- 
vent believer in the power of Christ. We cannot 
hurry these things. Allin good time. Meanwhile, 
itis best to make the most of what facts we have, 
looking in the direction of the “ good time coming.” 
To us, Horace Burt’s case is very encouraging. We 
commend it to the further study of the Zimes man, 
thanking him for reporting it so respectfully. 


HOW TO PREVENT HIGH PRICES. 


VERY body knows how numerous is the class 

ot middle-men in the mercantile world, who 

stand between the producer and the consumer, and 

exact a profit from everything which passes through 

their hands. The following extract from the circu- 

lar of the “ Great American Tea company,” will show 

how far apart the producer and consumer are in 
respect to the single article of tea: 


“To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with 
the American houses, leaving out of account entirely 
the profits of the Chinese factors. 

“1st. The American house in China or Japan 
makes large prefits on its sales or shipments, and 
some of the largest retired merchants in this country 
have made their immense fortunes through their 
houses in China. 

“2. The banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of teas. 

“3. The importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many Cases. 

“4, On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of 
about 10 per cent. 

“5, The speculator sells it to the wholesale tea 
dealer at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

“6, The wholesale tea dealer sells it to the whole- 
sale grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of 
about 10 per cent. 

“% The wholesale grocer sells it to the retail 
dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 ner cent. 

“8, The retailer sells it to the consumer for all 
the profit he can get. 





“When you have added to these eight profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the tea, it will 
be perceived what the consumer has to pay.” 


Now the practical effect of Communism will be 
to remove all these intermediate agents, and place 
the consumer directly in rapport with the producer. 
If the business of this country could be carried on 
in this way for a single year, and the savings made 
thereby applied to the national debt, it would well- 
nigh extinguish it. Theeconomy of such asystem is 
too obvious to need comment. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

...-ONEIDA, Sept. 28.—We had a call yesterday 
from a Mrs. Spencer who has resided twelve years 
at the Sandwich Islands. 

....There are now at the children’s house twenty- 
nine children, under twelve years of age, eighteen 
of whom are under seven. 

...-One of our men at the Trap-Shop, asked a 
busy little boy what made his face so dirty? “Oh!” 
said he, “I worked in the tom yesterday.” 

...-About 1800 pounds of grapes have been 
packed during the last two days. Twenty-one 
varieties of this fruit were sent to the County Fair 
to-day (Oct. 4). 

....At 9 o’clock last night (Sept. 30) the mer- 
cury stood at 88 deg. and at a quarter to six this 
morning at 28 deg. There was a white frost spread 
over the fields, and the grapes are considerably 
damaged. 

....Our new mangle is said to, be a great help to 
the laundry department, but its good qualities have 
not been so fully tested as they will be when it is 
connected with the steam power, which we hope to 
have accomplished soon. It smooths all the table- 
cloths, towels, pillow-cases, handkerchiefs and all 
plain under-garments. 


....We are not so different from the rest of the 
world that the presence of a real Lord and Lady 
should not make some sensation among us. This 
appeared yesterday (Oct. 2), on the occasion of a call 
from Lord and Lady Amberly, who touched here on 
their way to Niagara. Lord Amberly is the son of 
Earl Russell, is a member of Parliament, and, fol- 
lowing the traditions of his family, inclines to the 
liberal side in English politics. Lady Amberly is 
the daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderly, a friend 
of the North, we believe, during the late war. They 
are intelligent, of course, and as unassuming as or- 
dinary well-bred people. For feminine curiosity we 
will say that Lady Amberly’s dress was of lavender 
silk, innocent of hoops, and that her feet were sensi- 
bly clad in good stout calf-skin. 


....Among the curiosities brought by Mr. H. R. 
Perry from a late business tour, is a cone, ten and a 
half inches in length, and fourin diameter, taken 
from one of the mammoth trees of California. It is 
gummy, and similar in appearance to the cones that 
grow on our pines. He also brought an ivory ball, 
manufactured in China, some less than two inches in 
diameter, cut from a solid block of ivory and curi- 
ously carved, with four little balls inside, one within 
the other, all cut and carved similar to the outside 
one. But what attracted our attention the most, 
and excited our admiration as a work of art, was a 
Lincoln badge, made at Coventry, England. It isa 
perfect likeness of the late President, woven of the 
finest silk, and is the best specimen of picture-mak- 
ing by the loom that we ever saw. 


WiLow Puace, Sept. 27.—It is becoming quite a 
popular practice to call a “ bee” after supper, when 
there is a piece of work which needs to be dispatched 
immediately. A few evenings since, it being an- 
nounced that assistance in the chain business was 
desirable, an enthusiastic company from the O.C. 
answered the summons. The work continued about 


two hours, with the following result: 10,000 “ fits” 
made; 1,500 chains “tried;” a large quantity of 
malleable iron assorted, and a lot of swivels turned. 
Last evening a bee enlivened the silk-room, making 
iron-headed bobbins and working on a new spinner. 
It proved to be a very lively affair, and a large 
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amount of work was done. We mingled music with 
our work. The “double-drag” was played ona 
block of iron with hammers, and manly voices rang 
out in song above the clatter. 


....A young man belonging to this family having 
volunteered to do the milking for a time, went brave- 
ly at his work this morning; but the cow seemed to 
be unwilling. After some discipline, and a good 
deal of chasing, she was at length cornered and sub- 
mitted to be milked. Just as the work was nearly 
done, a man passing by remarked, “ There is a smart 
fellow, milking on the wrong side of the cow !” 


WALLINGFORD, Oct. 1867.—Nothing of the kind 
could be more delightfully informal than are our 
noon meetings. The practice of convening at mid- 
day for religious exercises, was at first so novel a 
proceeding that our meetings were characterized by 
considerable stiffness. The “go-to-meeting spirit” 
put an extra whalebone into our backs and made 
our faces slightly solemn. Some of us were even 
harassed with drowsiness, and occasionally one 
would yield the palm of victory to Morpheus, while 
with drooping head he napped the meeting through. 
But one day Mr. Noyes said that this was a “ free 
country,” and if we could not feel at liberty to go to 
sleep, to talk or to keep silent on these occasions, 
our meeting had not reached the true standard. 
“Let’s all take a nap together,” he said ; “ that will be 
something new.” So we all commenced nodding 
like so many poppies in a shower; but as each kept 
an eye open to see the maneuvres of the rest, a 
hearty laugh soon ended the fun. Since then we 
have relished our meeting as much as our dinner. 
The mail, which comes most propitiously between 
these two ordinances, farnishes many a topic of in- 
terest. Letters are read, and comments are made 
upon intelligence received in the newspapers, or up- 
on notices they contain of the O. C.; frequently Mr. 
Noyes delivers a pithy home-talk; sometimes we 
converse upon matters of business, and occasionally 
we adopt the style of the Quakers, sitting in silence, 
each one busy with his own thoughts. We think 
these gatherings have attained a state of simplicity 
as nearly approximating the artlessness of private 
family circles, as is possible in so large a society ; 
and when we start for the Hall at the ringing of the 
bell, we look more like a flock of children let out of 
school at recess, than we do like starched-up religion- 
ists going to church. 


....We heard of a boy once who sat down by the 
river bank to wait for the river to run by. If there 
ever was such a boy, Mrs. B. and Ellen M. must 
have met him yesterday when they took down a tea- 
kettle of hot water to temper their bath in the 
Quinnipiac. They will say it was a ceremony in 
commemoration of the same joke just a year ago, but 
we are told they made haste to dip in, the moment 
after the tea-kettle wasemptied. We intend to set up 
a stove in the peach orchard next winter, the first 
night the mercury is in danger of going sixteen be- 
low zero. 


MR. AND MRS. BIGGS. 

Mr. GREELEY, in a recentletter, thus shrewdly 
puts the consequences that are likely to follow female 
suffrage : 

“Female suffrage seems to me to involve the over- 
throw of the family relation as it has hitherto exis- 
ted. If the time shall ever come ;when Mr. Biggs 
shall be an active member of the Democratic, and 
Mrs. Biggs of the Republican County Committee in 
one of our excited political contests, I suspect that 
it will soon take two houses to hold them.” 

Alas! for our good old selfish institutions, when a 
man can’t dig anywhere without loosening their foun- 
dations. Well, if they must go, wise people will be 
looking about to see if there is not a substitute. 
Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Biggs, getting sick of party 
politics will aim a little higher, and then, instead of 
moving into separate houses they will conclude that 
even one house is more than they need all to them- 
selves. 





Tur Democratic Union, in giving the statistics of 
our late strawberry crop as reported in the Crrcu- 
LAR, refers the locality of the crop to O. C. This is 


a mistake. The 960 Yushels of strawberries re- 





ferred to, were the product of Wallingford Commun- 
ity, not of O. C. 
FREEDOM FOR GENIUS. 

The Home Journal, in a recent editorial entitled A 
Plea for Genius, says: 

“Genius should never be forced to work for pay. 
The acquisition of gold, as a medium through which 
to obtain food and clothing and lodging, should never 
be its incentive to action. And this, simply because 
every sordid thought that comes thus closely into 
contact with the thought which is an inspiration, 


mars and distorts insomuch the perfect embodiment 
of that inspiration.” 


Exactly so. Men of Genius should not work for 
pay. And hence the need of Communities to save 
them from this hard necessity. The condition here 
prescribed for the true working of genius is that 
which exists in all the societies of the O. C. 


A New Haven paper says that “ part of the rasp- 
berry crop of the Wallingford Community this sea- 
son sold for $960.” This would have been more 
satisfactory if the writer had mentioned how largea 
part it was.—New York Evening Post. 

The whole crop consisted of what was sold, as 
stated, for $960, and what was used in our family, 
viz., 220 quarts fresh, and 400 quarts for preserving. 
These 620 quarts at 25 cts. a quart, were worth $155, 
making the cash value of the whole crop of raspber- 
ries $1,115. With these figures the writer in the 
Evening Post can easily compute the proportion which 
he requires. 


THE OLD COIN. 
A massy lump of brass and bronze, 
Moulded by ponderous blow on blow, 
For Nero or Vespasian’s son, 
In ages dim and long ago. 
A cruel mouth, a swinish chin, 
A wolfish eye, almost erased ; 
But half the date,—a victory,— 
Two words, and those almost defaced. 
Where is the Golden Palace now 
That on the Palatine arose? 
Where are statue-guarded doors ? 
Where are the temple-porticos ? 


For disks of metal shaped like this, 

Swords have been drawn and Lethe crossed ; 

For this, in greedy hope, men’s souls 

Have been by passions tempest-tossed. 

This is ambition’s rich reward ; 

This is a buried Cesar’s fame ; 

Upon a lump of rusty bronze, 

The two-thirds of a doubtful name. 
—Chamber’s Journal. 


EXPERIENCES OF A DOUBLE-SEER. 


N consequence of an attack of amaurosis a’few 
years since, and while recovering from the partial 
blindness which it occasioned, I was for a period of 
some months subjected to a singular course of ex- 
perience. Ata certain distance nearly every object 
presented itself to my mind in a duplicated form. I 
saw, for instance, two trees where others saw but 
one; and, if the tree was near, distinguished twice 
as many branches as others would see; the foliage 
appeared twice as dense; and if a fruit-tree in bear- 
ing, two apples, two peaches, two pears, two plums, 
as the case might be, would invite me to “ pluck and 
eat,” where others saw but a single specimen of 
these fruits. Every steepled church had two spires. 
I saw twice as many houses as ordinary vision re- 
ported, and in each house twice as many windows, 
and on it twice as many chimneys. I was contin- 
ually invited to take my choice of roads where only 
one road was discerned by others ; and in endeavor- 
ing to avoid a bad spot in the road, while driving a 
team, I would as often as otherwise drive directly 
into it. Every fence had its duplicate; each gate its 
fellow; each post its mate. It was dangerous for 
me to use an ax, scythe, or other edge-tool, as I was 
liable to cut whatI should not. At the table I was 
often puzzled to know what was-real and what 
illusory. Common print and script, however legible 
to others, were blurred and illegible to me. 
This experience of double vision was of course 





unpleasant, and yet it had its advantages. If dis- 
agreeable objects were duplicated to my mind, so 
also were those which are beautiful. The works of 
art were scattered in profusion around me: every 
we!l furnished room had its double set of mirrors, 
and its walls were well covered with pictures. 
Every well-lighted room was brilliant and dazzling 
tome. The natural world was never so beautiful. 
Two suns shone down upon me by day; two moons 
illumed the heavens at night; and had the vision of 
both eyes been of equal strength, I could have seen 
twice as many stars as are seen by the ordinary ob- 
server. Even my friends were duplicated. At 
a certain distance I plainly saw two forms where 
there was only one person. On nearer approach 
the two forms blended into one. 

It might be asked, “How could you distinguish 
the real object from the imaginary one?’ The real 
object was always more plainly seen than the imag- 
inary one; besides, the former was comparatively at 
rest, while the latter changed its position as often as 
I changed the direction of my glance. When i 
could not otherwise arrive at certainty I closed the 
eye most seriously affected. 

As already remarked, this experience continued 
for afew months. In proportion, however, as the 
optic nerve recovered from the effects of paralysis, 
the phenomena of double vision became less trouble- 
some, and finally disappeared attogether. 

w. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRIDGING THE ATLANTIC. 


[The recent talk in the CircULAR about the possi- 
bility of bridging the Atlantic, has called out the 
views of a speculative genius in New York, who, it 
seems, has held a similar notion as to the feasibility 
of the plan. The following is his letter :} 

EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR:—As the newspapers 
have at times agitated, if not advocated, the scheme 
of a sub-marine railroad to Europe by means of a 
tunnel under the Atiantic, and as that scheme has in 
it elements of utility, and is thought to be not alto- 
gether visionary, since it is said to be approved by 
the best engineers of both Europe and America, I 
think it not amiss for me to bring forward my plan 
for a similar enterprise which I propounded some 
eight or nine years ago. 

The work I wish to call attention to is also a rail- 
road to Europe, but to be built on, over or through 
the sea, and not under it; and, as a peace-measure, it 
is to be the voluntary accomplishment of all the na- 
tions, and not that of a stock-company for financial 
gains. It is also to be done without any cost added 
to the present expenses of the different governments. 
In fact, I will assume that if all the peoples of the 
earth will estimate their war expenses and appropri- 
ate but half the same for this object, they shall be 
exonerated from the other half for all time to come. 

Throw up war with all its;train of evils, turn one 
half the men and means employed in fighting, to 
the work of building a free railroad for God, as a 
sign of men's love for him and of peaceful intentions 
toward each other, and in the “ good time coming” no 
good citizen need be deprived of making a pleasure 
excursion around the globe. 

In this case of universal amnesty, all hostile armies 
could be disbanded and “learn war no more.” All 
their arms could be put to other uses. The fortifi- 
cations and big cannon might, as a sign of sincerity 
by each, be taken to mid-ocean and made the begin- 
ning of the great structure, while the accumulations 
in the powder magazines could aid in breaking up 
the rocks which were to follow. 

No war, and no war-taxes; but instead, half the 
amount wasted in these put to the peaceful pursuit 
of an available industry under the direction of a 
wise congress of nations, and the work would go 
bravely forward ; and by the generations to come be 
triumphantly completed as a monument of the vir- 
tue of their fathers. 

A railroad from America to Europe across the At- 
lantic ocean! How can it be made? Answer. By 
removing the unnecessary rocks and mountains of 
the continents to a surveyed, definite locality. The 
combined navies of the world, or, at least, such as 
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would otherwise be employed as belligerents, could 
convey materials for the road to the proper desti- 
nation. 

Don’t say it can’t be done! When faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed shall say unto the mountains, “ Be 
ye plucked up and cast into the sea,” and be obeyed, 
and when the best engineers of the wisest age tell 
you that it is practicable to tunnel the ocean from 
New York to London, and moneyed men are ready 
to undertake the job, I am sure the work can be 
done; that all obstrnctions can be overcome; and 
that rail-cars can be run, and telegraphs laid; and all 
above ground, and above water too, in the sun-light 
and air of heayen,if you, the people of the earth, 
will butstop fighting, agree with each other, and will 
it to be done in the name of heaven and humanity. 

I need not be asked for the full details of the plan, 
for those belong to the engineer, who, in this time finds 
ways to accomplish seeming impossibilities. He will 
show you the cubic yards of solid rock necessary to 
form his track foundation. Suppose it to be, when 
completed, one mile in width at the surface of the 
water, and drawn into half a mile in width at two- 
hundred feet high. Sufficiently numerous openings 
should be left to be spanned by suspension-bridges, to 
allow the North and South commerce of the ocean 
to go on unobstructed. Then the half-mile width of 
the surface grade would be sufficient for any desired 
amount of rai] or other road tracks; and for tele- 
graph lines; leaving a margin for houses, gardens 
&c. A river of fresh water should be carried along 
nearly or quite the whole length of this road-bed, be- 
ing conveyed from both ends and emptying itself in- 
to the ocean midway. Of course it would be im- 
perative to take water from. some higher locality; 
perhaps from the highest sources on the earth, and 
conduct it properly in its course. 


As almost every public work is found to be made 
too small when finished, and has to be enlarged after- 
ward, don’t be penurious in forming the working- 
plans of this job. Lay the foundation broad and 
deep; so that when the thing has been tested by 
ages and found, as it probably will be, the most 
pleasant and beautiful of all localities for residences, 
then let there be ample room for them. Side walls 
above the common level could be made one or two- 
hundred feet high to break the heavy winds and 
storms, if thought expedient; and other details would 
be eventually thought of by the time the great body- 
wall or grade was ready. 


This great project should receive the immediate 
sanction of the press. Free, public discussion should 
be had, and plans and proposals be invited. 

ALBINUS. 

Central New York, Aug. 13, 1867. 


FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 
Bureau Valley Miils, Iu, Sept. 11. 

Epitor oF CrrcuLAR:—Please forward me a 
“ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community” and a few 
copies of “ Male Continence,” for which money is in- 
closed. 

I feel that I should add a few lines for the Cmcv- 
LAR, a8 I have been a reader of it for the last ten 
years, and find in your columns so few expressions 
from readers who are scattered abroad. Why should 
we not speak out boldly through your columns? 

I sympathize with you in your plan of establishing 
the kingdom of heaven first in the heart, then here 
upon the earth. I don’t believe in a credit-system 
heaven, when we may have a heaven that pays down. 

I think some great event will surely follow the 
abolition of slavery in this country. But what shall 
it be? Righteousness, politics, and aristocracy, are 
the candidates in the field. As Iam no politician, 
I cast my lot with the few who are seeking after 
righteousness in its simplicity, with much charity for 
those who differ from me in faith. Is not charity the 
leaven that shall finally leaven the whole lump? 
Can we not best combat evil by propagating good? 
But how can we get hold of the matter? There isa 
social derangement that almost makes a man dizzy 
to look at or think of and yetto probe this matter is 
considered acrime. I go for reconstruction in the 
North as well as South. J.M. 





THE FUTURE OF SOCIETY. 

N American, visiting Europe, notices how com- 

pletely there the various functions of the social 
body are performed. He finds a servant, an officer, 
a skilled workman at every place. From the posi- 
tion of the stone-breaker on the highway, up to that 
of the highest government official, every post is filled ; 
every personal want of the traveler or the citizen is 
attended to. Policemen guard him in the streets, 
lackeys watch for his bidding at the hotels, railroad 
officials with almost superfluous care forward him 
on his way. As compared with American railroad 
management, the great English roads probably 
have four employees to our one. This plenitude of 
service results from three things, viz., density of 
population, which gives an abundant working 
class ; cheapness of labor; and the aristocratic forma- 
tion of society that tends to fix persons in the caste 
to which they were born. The effect is to produce 
a smoothness in the social movement—an absence of 
jar and friction, and a release in many cases from 
anxious, personal outlook, that are very agreeable. 
The difference between English and American life 
in respect to the supply of service, is like that be- 
tween riding on a highly-finished macadamized way 
where every rut is filled and every stone is removed, 
and picking one’s way over our common country 
roads. 

Another thing that the traveler observes in Eu- 
rope, is the abundance, everywhere, of works of art. 
The sense of beauty is continually gratified: now 
with a finished landscape, now with a noble build- 
ing, now with statues, monuments and paintings. 
This immense accumulation of art, springs in part of 
course from the age of the nations where it is found ; 
but it is also due in a very great degree to the em- 
ployment given to artists by persons of wealth and 
leisure. Painting, sculpture and architecture have 
always had constant and sometimes munificent pat- 
rons in the nobility, ana the established church. 

Observing these things abroad, the American 
asks himself whether the institutions of this country 
are likely to produce in time any similar result here. 
Shall we have the finished organization, the mutual 
service, and the wealth of art that characterize Euro- 
pean society? Before answering this, jet us first ask 
ourselves whether it is desirable that we should have 
them in the same manner that they exist abroad. 
Certainly not. No American would be willing to 
pay the price which England pays for her system of 
service. The most painful thing which one sees 
abroad is the utter absence of ambition in the class 
of household servants. Men who in this country 
would be looking to a seat in the legislature, and 
who would qualify themselves for it, there dawdle 
away life in the livery of some noble, in smiling, 
aimless, do-nothing content, and beget children to 
follow in their steps. On seeing these servile fig- 
ures, the American thanks heaven that the ocean 
rolls between his country and such a system. 
Rather rudeness, discomfort, self-service and poverty, 
with freedom and the fire of aspiration, than luxury 
purchased by the enervation of man. 

Still, cannot we have the good without the bad? 
Cannot we match Europe in culture and polish, with- 
out sacrificing for it our manhood? And if so, what 
are the influences in this country that are working in 
that direction? In answering this question, we have 
to say, frankly, that we see nothing in democ- 
racy alone that promises to produce the result un- 
der consideration. In a country where every one is 
taught to disdain a situation of dependence, where 
the hostler and the chambermaid see the way opened 
for them to stand even with the best in the land, if 
they will but exercise their privilege of “ getting on,” 
there will be no permanent or perfect service. And 
so long as every man’s possessions are divided and 
scattered at his death, there will be no class having 
the secured leisure and the inducement to form gal- 
leries of art. Why should John Smith take pains to 
decorate his house with works of art, when he knows 
that within a year after his death it will be adminis- 
tered upon by the probate court, and sold with its 
furniture for the’ benefit of his ten children? 

In a word, looking at the esthetic side of things, 
our American system must be confessed to be 
not yet quite perfect. Invaluable as it is for school- 





ing men to independence and aspiration, it re- 
quires, to complete its usefulness, another element. 
The Republic has a sequel. That completing ele- 
ment, that sequel, is Communism. Communism sup- 
plies exactly the conditions that are wanting in the 
social life of America, and which it must have if it 
would compete with foreign lands in the develop- 
ment of those things which give ease and grace to 
existence. 

For instance in respect to service. Communism, 
by extinguishing caste, and honoring labor, makes 
every man at once a servant and a lord. It fills up, 
by its capacity of minute organization, all the social 
functions as completely as the European system does, 
while, unlike that, it provides for each individual 
sufficient leisure, and frequent and improving changes 
of occupation. The person who serves in the 
kitchen this hour, may be experimenting with a mi- 
croscope or giving lessons on the piano the next. 
Applying its combined ingenuity to social needs, 
Communism will find means to consign all repulsive 
and injurious labor to machinery. It is continually 
interested to promote labor-saving improvements. 
The service that is performed by brothers and equals 
from motives of love, will be more perfect than that of 
hired lackeys, while the constantly varying round of 
occupation granted to all, will form the most perfect 
school for breadth of culture and true politeness, 
Thus Communism achieves through friendship and 
freedom, that which the Old World secures only 
through a system little better than slavery. 

In the interest of art and the cultivation of the 
beautiful, Communism again supplies the place of a 
hereditary aristocracy and a wealthy church. A 
Community family, unlike the ephemeral households 
of ordinary society, is a permanent thing. Its edifice 
is not liable to be sold at the end of every genera- 
tion, but like a cathedral descends by unbroken in- 
heritance. Whatever is committed to it remains, 
and is the care of the society from century to cen- 
tury. With a home thus established, all the mem- 
bers of a Community are at once interested to gather 
about it objects of art. It becomes a picture-gallery 
and a museum, by the natural accretion of time, and 
by the zeal of persons who know that every embhel- 
lishment added to their home will not only be a 
pleasure to them personally, but will remain to asso- 
ciate them with the pleasure of future beholders in 
all time to come. 


Thus, in Communism we have the conditions that 
are necessary to carry this country to the summit of 
artistic and social culture. By this route, we may at 
one bound outstrip the labored attainments of the 
aristocracies of the Old World. The New York Cen- 
tral Park shows what can be achieved by combination 
on the democratic plan, for a public pleasure-ground. 
No other park is equal to it. Let this principle of com- 
bination be extended to the formation of homes as 
well as to municipal affairs, and we shall simply dot 
this country over with establishments as much better 
than those of the nobles of England, as they are bet- 
ter than those of a day-laborer. We say better, for 
they will make art and luxury minister to universal 
education, and they will replace menial service with 
downright brotherhood. Such must be the future of 
American society. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXI. 

F the reader will accept as an apology for the late 
intermission in my narrative the simple affirma- 
tion that it was necessary, we will push on now to 
the river, and embark for the campaign which was 
second only to that which finally closed the war. 
Yet we may as well sketch, in passing, some scenes 
of interest which illustrate the real life of the times 

of the great revolution. 

We-had seen something of slavery in a mild form, 
and in a small way, previously; but on the march 
from Iron Mountain to St. Genevieve, Mo., we saw 
some of its darker features. We encamped near a 


plantation pleasantly located among undulating hills 
winding streams and groves, all set in charming re- 
lief against a background of grand forest and moun- 
tain scenery. 
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“ Every prospect pleases, and man alone is vile,” 
was the involuntary exclamation on finding slavery 
with its breod of repulsive villainies nestled amid 
such lovely surroundings. It was an unpretentious 
villa, in which comfort and convenience rather than 
show had been studied. The lord of the establish- 
ment was a fine-looking man, of portly figure, and a 
face indicating self-complacency and indomitable firm- 
ness. He was the local magistrate, took the papers, 
had a library, kept public house, and had nice farm- 
ing stock. His pack of hounds and piscatory appa- 
ratus indicated that he and his customers indulged 
in field sports and fishing. Strange to tell, this man 
was not only the owner of some thirty slaves, but 
the acknowledged father of some of them. He 
showed no perturbation while his place was being 
overrun by the soldiers, but while he and his ser- 
vants cheerfully obeyed the wishes of the officers 
for refreshments, took his greenbacks coolly, and 
looked upon the spoliations of his hay, grain and 
fences as quietly as though it was all right. Among 
the slaves who waited upon the table was a young 
woman of twenty, with straight brown hair, and so 
fair a countenance that none would suspect her of 
having negro blood, She said that the matronly 
quadroon slave who presided in the kitchen, on 
whose face and person the traces of the fascination 
of her youth had ripened rather than decayed, was 
her mother, and that her master was her father; of 
which last fact her features bore ample evidence. 
He had a white wife and several other children, 
some of them by the bond-woman and some by the 
free. There were four interesting young people, off- 
spring of the concubine and her owner, ranging in 
age from eighteen to twenty-five. The older were 
two young men, mechanics, serving at useful trades 
in the shops on the plantations; the other two, in 
cluding the waitress already mentioned, were come- 
ly females and house servants, attired and working 
like drudges, but bearing distinct traces of the pa- 
trician blood which the mighty spirit of caste even 
could not conceal nor conquer. Indeed, all the 
children were bright and well-informed. 

The indignation of the soldiers at the fact that a 
man should hold his own flesh and blood as so much 
merchandize, especially while they had but a faint 
tinge of the degrading color, was intense; and they 
boldly expressed their minds, and told the slaves that 
they had only to take what they wanted and march 
along with us and we would defend them. Probably 
not one in ten of our soldiers had ever expressed ab- 
olition sentiments before going South. The war, with 
the mass of them, was for the life of their nation, 
and they went out to crush an insurrection; but 
when they came to see the cause of the war in all its 
deformity, their curses were deep and fiery, and this 
was the animus of their desperate valor. 

The slave mother and her children spoke freely of 
their situation. I was interested to listen, and cu- 
rious to see how the case would terminate. In reply 
to the soldiers, who told them that they were free, 
the young men replied that they would talk with 
their mother, and if she would go with them they 
would all go together. The mother was decided in 
her determination not to leave her home—strange 
home though it was. I sought opportunity to learn, 
if possible, the real operations of a slave’s mind in 
such a case, and her wonderful frankness gave me 
the insight I desired. It was evening, and she was 
bustling about, putting the dingy kitchen to rights 
like a first-rate housekeeper. 

“Well, auntic,” said I, “you have had consider- 
able company to-day.” 

“Yes, I’s jes’ clarin’ up after cookin’ for ye all. 
We has plenty in the kitchen, and I’s glad ye should 
have it.” 

“Thank you for your good will; but I want you to 
tell me why you choose slavery when freedom is 
offered you.’ 

“Well, chile, take achar, andI’ll tell you. I’ve ben 
talkin with yer folks, and with the chil’n, and me and 
them has ben havin mity hard thinkin about leavin ; 
but come right to it it’s a hard case. Now ye see here: 
what cud we do if we’s go’n. We never did for our- 
selves; we hey ter scatter, the Lord knows whar. 
I know things isn’t rite; I don’t like it ; I know it’s 
wicked, an I've prayed the Lord "bout it a good deal 





long ago. But we must do what is best, and I don’t 
see clare what that is. We don’t want to jump out 
of the fryin pan into the fire. The ole man used to 
be real hard on us ’fore the war, but he’s mighty good 
these days; ’spose he’s fraid we'll go. I don’t blame 
the young uns for wantin to go. I tell um to go if 
they want to; but they wont unless I do, an I don’t 
see Clare. Its home here jes’ as much as could be ; 
we don’t know any other place or any other way. 
Missus is real good, after all; we’s allus brot up to- 
gether. I’s little the oldest, and allus took keer of 
her jes’ like a chile to this day. My mother was her 
father’s slave, and when young Missus was married 
her father gave me to her, and we's allus been jes’ 
like sisters, and massa likes me ’bout as well as he 
does her. She was jealous some when my babies was 
born, and I didn’t blame her. Mine was all afore 
shehadany. But he set her right down, an wouldn’t 
hear « word; an I allus pitied her and loved her, an 
we’s jes’ like sisters now, an I can’t go and leave um 
all, no how.” 


She began to weep and sob like a child. I had no 
more to say, but wishing her good night, I went to 
camp, musing. The great rising tide of revolution 
and civilization, thought I, will come to them and 
deliver them more quickly and safely, than by their 
going forth to take their chances under the hireling 
system in these troublous times. This is one of the 
cases in which the distinction between the abstract 
and the concrete, in the application of ethics to real 
life, must be borne in mind. Zealous moral reformers 
may fail to take the hints of true inspiration, and so 
do more harm than good by not minding such dis- 
tinctions as divine expediency suggests. 





STUDIES ON THE FINGER-BOARD. 
IV. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
VI. THE POSITIONS. 

rJXHE doctrines of Hanks, Spohr, &c., in regard to 

the positions are not very clear. Hanks teaches 
or intimates that the positions follow the degrees of 
the diatonic scale ; i. e., the first position places the 
first finger on B of the A string, the second places 
it on C, the third on D, and so on. And there he 
leaves the matter, making no provisions for positions 
in which the first finger is placed on the intervening 
semitones. Spohr recognizes the semitones in his 
scheme of the positions, but still adheres to the de- 
grees of the diatonic scale, in numbering them; i. e., 
he calls it the first position when the first finger is 
on Bd or B natural; the second position when it is 
on C or C sharp; the third when it is on Dd, D nat- 
ural,or D sharp, and soon. His doctrine seems to 
be that the position of the and remains the same 
and is to be accounted one position, while the first 
finger assumes two and even three positions. But 
we have seen that in the case of the condigital Keys, 
there is or ought to be a semitonic change of the po- 
sition of the hand. In passing, for instance, from 
the key of Bd (two flats) to the key of B (five sharps) 
the position of every finger advances a semitone; 
and there is no reason why the whole hand should 
not in like manner advance, but every reason why it 
should; since then the fingering of one key serves 
for the other, and the awkward extension of the fin- 
gers which mast otherwise take place, is avoided. 
So the three positions of the first finger in what 
Spohr calls the third position of the hand, viz., on 
Dé, D natural, and D sharp, are really the starting- 
points of three distinct keys, viz., five flats, two 
sharps, and three flats, which in that position are 
parallel and condigital throughout; and it seems 
very absurd that the hand should be confined to one 
position in playing them. The true theory is that 
the positions on the violin (like those on the guitar), 
follow the degrees of the chromatic scale, and there 
are as many distinct positions as there are semi- 
tones (i. e., tonics of distinct scales), on any string, 
up to the highest point that the first finger is ever 
required to assume. The first position is that which 
places the first finger on Bd of the A string ; the sec- 
ond that which places it on B; the third that which 
places it on C, and soon. If, however, we choose 
for convenience sake to retain the common number- 
ing of the positions, we ought mentally and _practi- 





cally to interpolate half-positions for every semitone 
among them. 
VII. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The principle by which we have learned, in the 
case of the condigital keys, to transfer the fingering 
of one key to another by change of position, may 
be extended indefinitely to the transpositions of mu- 
sic from one key toanother. A piece of music, for 
instance, written in the key of C (natural), may be 
played at sight, and without hesitation, in any other 
key whatsoever, by observing the following simple 
rule :—Find the tonic of the key in which you propose to 
play, with the same finger that stops the tonic in the 
written key (i. e., with the second finger if the music 


fis written in the key of C), and then, forgetting the 


change of position read and finger the notes as they are 
written. The change of position will transpose the 
music without any change of fingering. For exam- 
ple: 





Here is a strain, written in the key of C (natural). 
Suppose we wish to play it in the key of D (two 


sharps). With the tonic finger, which in this case 
is the second, we slide up on the A string till we find 
D, the tonic of two sharps, and with the hand in this 
position, which is the second, read the notes with 
the fingers as though we were playing as usual in 
the first position. The fingering will be that of the 
key of C, but the tones will be those of the key of D. 
Again, suppose we wish to play the same strain in 
the key of G (one sharp), we find G on the D string 
with the second finger, and proceed as before. The 
fact that we have to find the tonic on a lower string, 
as in this last case, or on a higher, as will happen in 
other cases, makes no difficulty. The fingering re- 
mains the same; the position of the hand only is 
changed. In this way, with a little practice in find- 
ing positions and forgetting old associations, the 
mere tyro will find that he can play the above strain 
or any other ordinary piece of music, at sight in any 
one of the twelve keys, ad libitum. 

N. B.—When we speak of using the same finger- 
ing in various positions, our language must be un- 
derstood with one general modification, viz., that as 
we ascend toward the bridge, the intervals of the 
fingers gradually diminish, and of course the finger- 
ing of the first position must be contracted and cor- 
rected by the ear, as we transfer it successively to 
the higher positions. 


VIII. PECULIARITIES OF SEVERAL POSITIONS. 


1. As the violin is tuned by fifths it is obvious that 
any tone on any of the three upper strings may be 
found on the string next below, by advancing the 
finger that belongs to it in the first position, five 
tones higher up, i. e. to the fifth position. Hence, if 
we choose to play a piece of music just as it is writ- 
ten as to tones, but in a different position on the fin- 
ger-board, we have only to find its tonic on the string 
below its usual place with the same finger that be- 
longs to it in its usual place (which will always bring 
the hand into the fifth position), and then read and 
finger the notes as though we were playing in the 
first position. There are several advantages in this 
kind of transposition, viz.: 1. It gives us five tones 
on the E string, which we cannot reach from the 
first position without shifting; so that we can play 
any piece that runs up to F, or even G in alt, without 
changing the position of the hand. 2. As the inter- 
vals of the fingers are shorter in the higher positions, 
it is easier for a person who has short fingers to play 
in the fifth position than in the first. 3. Softer tones 
can be made in the higher positions than in the low- 
er. The drawback on these advantages is the loss 
of five tones on the G string, which can be com- 
manded only by downward shifts. 

2. Any note taken with the first finger on any of the 
three lower strings, has its octave on the string next 
above, under the fourth finger. (See first method of 
making the scale in a previous paper.) In other 
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words, the octave of any note is four degrees above 
on the next higher string. If then we wish to play 
a piece of music an octave above where it is written, 
we have only to place the tonic finger on the octave 
of the tonic, i. e., four degrees above on the next 
higher string, which will always bring the hand in- 
to the fourth position, and then read and finger the 
notes as if we were playing in the first position. In 
this way any piece of music that runs only up to E 
or F can be played in the octave above at sight as 
readily as in loco. 

3. In the eighth position we reach the octave of any 
note of the first position, with the same finger that 
belongs to it, in the first position, and on the same 
string. Consequently, transferring the fingering of 
the first position to the eighth, we can play any 
piece at sight an octave above where it is written, 
without changing strings. In this position we reach 
B in alt. on the E string, and indeed by extension, 
command nearly the highest notes on the finger-board. 

4, The octave below any note on the two upper 
strings, is found on the second string below, one 
degree above the place of its original. Therefore 
with the hand in the second position, we may trans- 
pose any piece of music that runs no lower than G 
on the D string, to the octave below, and play it 
readily from the same notes, with the usual fingering. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our theory of fingering makes the first finger take 
the place of the nut as the starting point of the tonc- 
series on each string; thus giving the advantage of 
a movable nut. The player learns to refer the po- 
sition of his second, third and fourth fingers to this 
movable nut, instead of the fixed stopper of the open 
string. He can grasp the neck of his violin at any 
position, high or low, and play from any given notes, 
without mental transposition, and with the same 
facility and certainty of correct intonation as though 
he were in the ordinary first position. In fact, he 
has the same advantage of choosing his pitch that 
the human voice has. If his violin is in tune with 
itself, he can accompany any voice or instrument, 
however independent, without stopping to tune, just 
as a singer can fall into harmony with other singers 
or instruments by simply catching the pitch. 


A Hesrew Government.—A form of Govern- 
ment was established in 1864, by the Israelites 
resident in the United States, for the purpose of 
guarding the race in America. This organi- 
zation has been in regular operation ever since 
its establishment; but so exclusively have its 
doings been confined to the affairs and circles of 
those immediately interested, that the public at 
large has known very little of its existence. 
The business of this Government has now grown 
so important that the executive is about to call 
for loans, and issue bonds in the name of the 
Israelitish Government, bearing seven per cent. 
interest. This organization is intended to co- 


operate with similar associations in other parts 
of the world, the grand object being the fur- 
therance of the favorite and traditional Jewish 
idea that the whole race of Israelites will 
be ultimately gathered together in the land of 
their forefathers. Then they believe that the 
temple of Jerusalem will be rebuilt, prepara- 
tory to the coming of the Messiah, to vindicate 
the truth of the religious belief to which the 
Jews have adhered tenaciously for so many cen- 
turies. The whole number of Jews scattered 
through the world is estimated at six millions. 
—WN. Y. Sun. 


Ice ror Sza-sicxness.—Dr. Chapman has 
published, in a pamphlet, a large number of in- 
stances in which his remedy for sea-sickness ( ap- 
plication of an ice bag to the spine), has been suc- 
cessful. He gives seventeen cases,in each of which 
the application was followed by the absence of 
sickness. According to the reports of the patients, 
it not only averts or prevents the sickness, but the 
cramps or spasms that frequently accompany it, 
at the same time restoring the circulation to its 





normal standard, and thus raising the patient 
from cold and pallid prostration to the ruddy, 
warm glow characteristic of health and the 
activity of the circulatory function. In some 
cases the effects are said to have been miracu- 
lous, three minutes being sufficient to remove 
the retching, calm the spasms, and allow the 
patient to sink into sleep, which was followed 
by entire absence of sickness. The Medical 
Press, noticing these cases, srongly urges that 
the remedy should have a fair trial. 
—Home Journal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Senor Mo.tna, who for a long time past has rep- 
resented several of the Central American Republics 
in Washington, had a personal interview with the 
President on Friday last, and tendered his resigna- 
tion, which he stated was involuntary and uncon- 
nected with politics. He expressed the utmost good 
feeling toward the government, on the part of 
Nicaragua, and his own cordial regard for all with 
whom he had been officially brought in contact. + 

FOREIGN. 


Tne first Parliament of the new Dominion of Can- 
ada, will assemble on the 6th of November at 
Ottawa. 

Tue latest reports from India, indicate a decrease 
of Famine, and the’prospects of the early crops are 
extremely good. 

Tue Sultan has at length sent out a Commission of 
Inquiry, consisting of three Turkish and three Greek 
members, to investigate the affairs of the Island of 
Candia. 

LATE dispatches from Japan cofirm the report 
that the native Christians in various parts of the 
Island are despised and maltreated by their country- 
men. 

Ir is reported on the Continent that Napoleon has 
addressed a note to the Sovereigns of the South Ger- 
man States, advising them not to merge their coun- 
tries in the new Confederation of the North. 


THE news from Italy has been of a stirring char- 
acter the last week. The outbreak of popular indigna- 
tion on account of Garibaldi’s arrest, was more seri- 
ous than at first appeared; insurrectionary demon- 
strations with loss of life having occurred in several 
cities. Garabaldi refuses to give the Italian Govern- 
ment his parole not to engage in hostilities against 
the Papal States, and from his prison at Alessandria, 
has written a letter, urging his tellow-patriots not to 
be discouraged by their last reverse, but to redrgan- 
ize and march on again to the achievement of their 
purpose, the liberation of Rome. A serious out- 
break by the partisans of Garibaldi occurred at Vi- 
terbo on the last day of September, which, at latest 
accounts, had not been quelled. The insurgents 
have captured the small town of Acquapendente, 
near Orvieto, and have full possession of the roads 
leading to it. The commander of the forces of the 
Pope has asked the Italian Government for instant 
assistance, but Italy refuses to furnish any soldiers. 


Accounts from Athens state that a large party in 
Greece favors deposing the king, and proclaiming a 
republic under the protectorate of the United States, 
or direct annexation to the latter. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. P, Me P., lowa.—“ 1 confess that I have been 
too much self-willed. I had learned this before you 
told me, and of course I have been crazy. I saw the 
error of my ways, repented, and have found a way 
out of my entanglements. I hope there is one more 
devil cast out of me. The notice ‘To Correspon- 
dents’ in the paper, cut deep; but if it enables me to 
obtain the desire of my heart, I will consider it a 
blessing. I have no notion of giving up the chase.” 

This indicates a good beginning. Faith and cour- 
age that lead you to crucify your own will and accept 
of Christ’s instead, are sure to win in the end. 

E. M., Mass.—“ We would like to take your Crrcu- 
LAR, but are short for money: therefore send a pic- 
ture of our place, with an invitation for any of you 
to call on us when convenient.” 


“Dungeon Rock” must be a romantic situation. 
Thank you for the picture, 





Standing Announcements. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circurar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of O. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Nwm- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boardingsof students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of cn- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. ¥Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot. 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be — on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oncida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10- - 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds zan be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, onreceiptof the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tur Oneipa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen, 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN Fait; an octavo 
pamphict of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trarper’s Guips; A Manual of Instruction for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. Hl. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back VoLumes or THe “Circunar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for ¢ale at this office.] 

Mesers. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our HAnp-Book or Tne OneiDA Communrry for gale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Crrcvtar, and orders for 
our other publications, 





